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PREFACE. 



^HE matter contained in Personal Eights and 
Sexual Wrongs was originally intended to 
form part of the First Annual Proceedings of the 
Legitimation League in 1894. That book, as an 
Annual, never appeared; but as the " First Biennial 
Proceedings," The Bar Sinister and Licit Love, was 
published in 1885. 

Rather strong representation was made to me by 
a superior officer of the League that the continuation 
of a personal dispute would be objectionable, and, 
without arguing the point here as to how far the 
dissension between Mr. Levy and myself was a per- 
sonal matter, I may say that I excised all that related 
to him and to the Personal Rights Association, except 
that portion dealing with the correspondence on 
Natural Children in Personal Rights, and Sir Roland 
Wilson's criticism of Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe's 
chapters on Marriage and the Status of Children in 
Law in a Free State. Even Mr. Henry Wilson's chal- 
lenge to meet opponents on principle was deferred till 
the appearance of this brochure, though the principles 
of legitimation were traversed in his letter, as it also 
contained decidedly personal matters. The publication 
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multaneous issjie with the Pro- 
le one hand, I kept hoping that 



was promised for 
ceedings ; but, on 
the impossibility o 
my expulsion— without its subsequent rescission- 
might arise. I cherished the vain hope that, first, 
the Annual Meeting of 1895, then the like event of 
1896. might bring the desired resuscitation of myself 
to the dignity of Member of the P. R. A. But it didn't. 
Then many friends argued — .some contending that as 
an element of personal quarrel had something to do 
with the dissension, the matter had better drop — 
others that the performance would simply be a slay- 
ing of the slain, and that the affair was beneath 
notice. But I felt the cold of the bare prison walls 
which enclosed Ezra Hey wood and Moses Harman 
too keenly to appreciate these arguments at con- 
vincing value ; and I had encouragement from 
America, more especially from Mr. E. W, Chamberlain 
and Mr. A. H. Simpson, to persist in presenting an 
English sketch of the American Inquisition : con- 
sequently I feel that, notwithstanding the unpleasant- 
ness of the task, and the lapse of time which has 
been allowed to occur, I must persist. 

Another difficulty of a different order was 
gradually arising in my mind. Mr. Levy had been 
wrong in his contention that Legitimation meant 
"The 'so-called' Free-Love Propaganda." Legiti- 
mation meant respectable connubiality without the 
irriage bond, but with political freedom for 
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Leagui 
■columns of Personal Rights. 

Mr. Levy was right if he m 
didn't say, that in my case belief i 

iuld ultimately lead to '• so-called," 
called Free-Love, but the idea of : 
that Mr, Levy was more addicted I 
than the facts then before him justified * 
superfluous ; and if I sard anything more 
matter 1 wished to record such progres- 
have been made. 

I withhold for the present the results of such 
progress. To-morrow the Annual Meeting of the 
Legitimation League takes place in London, and 
Mr. George Bedborough moves that the following be 
added to the objects of the League : — 

" To educate public opinion in the direction 

of freedom in sexual relationships." 

The League will henceforward have its Head- 
quarters in the Metropolis, with Mr. George 
Bedborough as Honorary Secretary, and Mrs. Louie 
Bedborough as Treasifrer." 
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upon, but 

Bed borough's private address il 127, East -SLreet Buildings, 
icheslet Square, W. (near Baker Street Sraliun). The Firsl 
ting of the Fifth year of Ihe League will he held ai the 

Iotel, Soul1iairi[>[i>n Kow, I lullxjrn, Loudon, on Saturday 

1 A|»il 3rd, probably at 3 o'clock. 
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Part III. of this brochure, entitled "The Out- 
come of Legitimation," already partly in type, and 
dealing therewith, with special regard to the 
development of my own views, will be published 
in the Second Edition. 

OSWALD DAWSON. 

Harman Villa, 

Seacroft, nr. Leeds, 

30M March, 1897. 



INSTEAD of a Second Edition of Personal Rights 
*• and Sexual Wrongs, promised in the dosing 
paragraph of the Preface thereto, and announced to 
contain a Third Part, treating of "The Outcome of 
Legitimation," it is my purpose to issue, towards the 
close of the present year, a separate volume under 
that title, the same to constitute the Second Biennial 
Proceedings of the Legitimation League, of which 
publication I have been appointed Editor. 

The Annual Meeting and Dinner of the League 
took place at the Holborn Restaurant, London— the 
future place of assembly for members and others 
interested in the movement — on March 31st. A news- 
paper report of the events may be had by writing the 
Hon. Sec, Mr. Geo. Bedborough, at the offices of the 
League, 16, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C., 
from whom also the new manifesto of the League 
may shortly be obtained post free. 

At subsequent meetings held at the Holborn 
Restaurant Lillian Harman was chosen as President, 
and the following ladies and gentlemen elected as a 
Committee :— Mr. John Badcock, Jr., Mrs. G. C. E. 
Law, Miss tVardlaw Best, Dr. R. de Villiers, and, 
ex officio, Mrs. Louie Bedborough, Treasurer. The 



minimum annual subscription was raised from 1/6 to 
2/6. The banking account was transferred from the 
London and Midland Bank, Kirkgate, Leeds, to the 
Shaftesbury Avenue branch of that bank in London. 
Subscriptions, as much in excess of the minimum as 
each sympathiser with the objects can afford, are 
urgently invited. Cheques should be made payable 
to Mrs. Louie Bedborough. 

The public monthly meetings of the League 
will be held at the Holborn Restaurant, at 8 p.m., 
commencing May 27th inst. 

# # * 

A copy of Personal Rights and Sexual Wrongs 
was sent to the Editor of Personal Rights by express 
messenger post, registered, one month ago. That 
journal, in its issue for April, published in the middle 
of the month, does not notice the book ; nor have 
I received any communication from the Editor, or 
other official of the association. In the event of any 
explanation, withdrawal, or rejoinder being called 
for, the reader will find the same in the volume 
which is promised in the place of the second edition, 
with its added Part dealing with "The Outcome of 
Legitimation." 

OSWALD DAWSON. 

15/ May, 1897. 



Part I. 



THE PONTIFF OF INDIVIDUALISM. 

THE Personal Rights Association is an organisa- 
tion which has done incommensurably more 
than any of its kindred to redress sexual wrongs. 
Gratitude, eulogy, encouragement, — all these are in 
their place and their bestowal well merited by the 
P.R.A., as it is familiarly termed. It has persevered 
nobly and ungrudgingly towards the accomplishment 
of the lightening of the burden of wrong which 
legislation inflicts upon " the unclassed " class, its 
outspokenness on this being seldom soiled by 
attempts at a moderation regardless of consistency. 
The brilliant address by Mr. J. H. Levy, the Editor 
of Personal Rights, delivered at * Berne last year, 
and the subsequent correspondence arising therefrom, 
will be treasured for long in the archives of 
English Individualism as utterance displaying no 
fear, and equally remarkable for soundness of logic. 
The Fifteenth Annual Report (1886) of the 
Association contains a passage which makes it 
seem that there is a limit to the consistency or to 
the pluck of the Committee, and which should 
prepare us for the finding of a policy out of 



harmony with that of Individualism in respect to 
other cognate topics. The passage is as follows !— 
" Prostitution is of necessity a joint offence. 
Your Committee, without assuming to decide 
the great moral question, whether it should be 
regarded as a crime or as an error, deem it a 
clear duty to hold the balance of judgment 
equal between the sexes." 

With a hint of danger of this character possible, 
it behoves any well-wisher of the Association, any 
true lover of ,; Freedom and Justice,"* to jealously 
watch — to protest and rebel — if he fear that this 
dangerous characteristic may become deep-rooted. 
An Executor and Trustee in whose hands funds 
were safe, but who recklessly revealed all family 
secrets ; a soldier who could fight well but 
who secretly shot his comrades if he thought the 
war unjust : the like of these would be condemned. 
Whoso may deem it unimportant that a leader of 
a movement for " Freedom and Justice " should 
display fear, and other attributes not virtues, when 
the advocacy of some unpopular or even terrifying 
doctrine is advanced, had better pass over without 
reading the first part of this book. 

The Association has ever recognised that there 
existed a condition of downtroddenness outside the 
ranks of the women who are fallen, according to 
the narrow vocabulary of Society. It has seen, 
and it has assailed, not merely the patent evils of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, and of the penal 



* Personal J?igA/s is "A Monthly Organ of Freedom und 
Justice, " price id,, published liy Pewtress & Co., for [he Personal 
Rights Association, 3, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 



enactments against prostitution, but also the more 
subtle grievances which issue in manifold fashion 
(as is generally the case with the evils of coercive 
legislation) from the State's meddlesomeness with 
the marital relations. In illustration may be 
mentioned the fact that the organisation which 
achieved the passing of the Married Women's 
Property Act, was formed of the same persons who 
founded the Personal Rights Association, and that 
the latter gave its cordial help in pushing forward 
this beneficent measure. (Annual Report, 1883.) 
An intimate connection with the Society for the 
Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts appears 
to have formerly existed, and the two bodies are 
said to have occupied the same set of rooms. 
Mr. F. C. Banks, after serving the Repeal Society 
for seventeen years, accepted the Secretaryship of 
the P.R.A., upon the cessation of the former, after 
victory. I do not know who may have formed the 
meeting which was preliminary to the establishment 
of the Personal Rights Association— a meeting 
convened in Manchester as far back as 1871 — but 
1 note that the Association had for its objects the 
"watching, restraining, and influencing legislation, 
especially in matters affecting the interests of 
women," and I find that it was not till a meeting 
held in 1880, that the objects, " for the amendment 
of the law in points wherein is injurious to 
women," were abandoned and replaced by terms 
more general. 

Whatever the prime aim of the Association, how- 
soever circumscribed — if circumscribed at all — there 
can be no doubt that its development has been on 
very broad lines, Early in 1881 the Journal of the 




issued for the first time, and this 
monthly publication has held its own to this day. 
whilst other serials, with a like intent of giving 
expression of the forces making for Liberty in this 
country, have succumbed, with two exceptions, of 
recent date in comparison with The Journal, as ii 
was originally styled. As an organ of Individualism 
it has far transcended the limits of a mere record 
of the work of the Association : indeed, its columns 
are not confined to the promotion of amendments 
of the law, the redress of grievances, and other 
practical matters, but are constantly devoted to the 
discussion of theoretic points in the philosophy of 
Freedom, great diversities of opinion being allowed 
expression. Whosoever reads the Annual Reports of 
the Association, published at Threepence a copy, 
or the files of Personal Rights, will perceive that 
the trend is distinctly for Liberty, and not for 
hypersensitiveness and fear. In 1881 the Knutsford 
case received due attention, also the " Stanhope 
outrage," and the case of Rebecca Atkins. In 1SS2 
the Maintenance of Children and other Bills were 
watched and helped by the Association. In 1883 
we have from Mr. Levy's pen an article on the 
equal rights of joint parents of children. In 1884 
appeared a like chapter by the same hand. In 
1885 the Armstrong case is treated. With the Cass 
case as a text, Mr. Levy in 1887 taught some 
forcible lessons against interference. 

It is almost needless to say that the case of 
The Queen v. Clarence, the following year, received 
its due share of attention. Referring to another 
case the same year for the restitution of conjugal 



rights, Personal Rights laid down the 
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i person a woma: 



ould be 
sovereign ; and, it a man, under cover of the 
Marriage Laws or aught else, choose to adopt 
against her the arbitrament of force, and she 
evade this by concealment or flight, the sym- 
pathies of the best men and women will be 
with the fugitive." 

A speech by the present writer on the hounding 
down of prostitutes, made at the annual meeting, 
was given full space in the Journal. 

In 18S9 Personal Rights did not lose its oppor- 
tunity to say a word respecting the pernicious 
invasions of the London County Council. The 
Central Vigilance Association came in for a 1 
ligation, and in the January number of the Journal 
I was privileged to argue at length against 
the State suppression of indecent literature. In 
1891 we have an editorial protesting against the 
censorship of plays. In 1892 comes the editorial 
declaration ; — 

" Prostitution is a bad thing, debasing to 
the woman and brutalising to the man ; but it 
is not, in itself, an aggression on others. Others, 
therefore, have no right whatever to interfere 
with it by force. Their doing so is not only 
unjust, but it results in exacerbating the evil. 
Nine-tenths of that evil — physical and moral — is 
directly due, not to mercenary intercourse of the 
sexes, but to the brutal attempts which have 
been made to regulate or repress it. And 
that the remaining tenth is not on the road to 
extinction is indirectly due to the same cam 



In the same year, as also at oLhcr times, the 
Association worked hard to abolish the " University 
CD. Acts." 

In 1893, when the interest of the Association 
In the discussion of sexual wrongs becomes special 
and peculiar, a series of articles, extending over 
several months, on natural children, freely discuss- 
ing their rights, appeared in the Journal. In a 
leaderette appears the following : — 

"The old, barbarous marriage law, much 
of which still remains on our statute book, by 
giving one spouse legal rights over the per- 
son of the other, and holding couples, who are 
separated by mutual hatred or disesteem, per- 
manently hound together in 'holy matrimony," 
has done more than anything else to mid- 
educate men into the belief that women are 
creatures to be trapped and caged, like parrots, 
not held bv affection alone." 
This passage called forth from Mr. Henry Wilson 
"A Plea for Marital Coercion." 

In [894 appears an editorial statement that 
Individualists are " battling for true marriage, in 
the highest sense, which will become, by the 
triumph of Individualism, possible for the first 
time for all." This is an inspiring, though not a 
very lucid sentence. 

In 1895 a debate on the Rights of Children 
is resumed. The status of children and the marriage 
question is discussed by Sir Roland Wilson in a 
criticism of the chapter dealing with these sub- 
jects in " Law in a Free State," by Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe, President of the Legitimation League, 
by myself, to this 



found in Chapter XXIII. of the First Biennial Pro- 
ceedings of the League. I am unaware that any 
rejoinder has appeared thereto. 

In 1896 the question of illegitimate children 
arose again, and the new measure in French law, by 
which acknowledged children are to succeed to the 
property of their parents (but not through those- 
parents to the property of their relatives), is recorded 
as " likely to commend itself to some pseudo- 
reformers here." This particular measure of "Freedom 
and Justice " does not commend itself to the Editor of 
Personal Rights ; and the remainder of the first part 
of this booklet will be devoted to an exposure of the 
pontifical character of that gentleman's antagonism 
to the Legitimation League, whose objects are " To- 
create a machinery for acknowledging offspring 
born out of wedlock, and to secure for them equal 
rights with legitimate children." 

That there may be some sort of limit to the 
boldness which should characterize Personal Right.? 
or any other journal, none will dispute ; whilst few 
will contend that the nice balance between temerity 
and timidity can be more fitly struck by anyone 
than by the Editor. But few, on the other hand, 
will profess that reliance upon editorial rule should 
be absolute, and that there might not arise an 
occasion when the sway of the Editor would need 
a check. The past history of the Journal does, 
indeed, afford an illustration of this possibility, and 
that illustration is derived from the section of its- 
history which relates to sexual wrongs. 

The Journal for February. 18S6, contains the 
following : — 

'■ The paragraph in our last issue with 

regard to M. Guyot's book {English and French 
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Morality)^ was inserted without the cognisance 

of the Committee of the Vigilance Association, 

who deeply regret that it should have appeared 

as editorial matter, and desire that it should 

not be held to represent their views." 

The same issue also gives the following, in the 

course of a letter from Miss Lucy Wilson, the late 

editor : 

44 In my brief notice, last month, of M. 
Guyot's pamphlet, I confined myself to warning 
the readers of the Journal against supposing 
that the conspicuous advertisement of the work 
in its columns implied that the Vigilance Associ- 
ation admired or recommended it." . . . 4< I shall 
take no further part in this discussion in any 
form. The manner in which a substantial 
portion of the Committee received my vindi- 
cation of its past traditions has led to my 
immediate resignation of the conduct of the 
/otirnal." . . . <4 M. Guyot's appeal from the Editor 
to the Committee, which implies the assumption 
that the Editor was at variance with the Com- 
mittee, is a somewhat unusual course to take." 
Into the merits of this case I need not enter. 
I merely cite it to show that the P.R.A. Committee 
are, or were, capable of interfering with their 
Editor's conduct. 

The assumption of a pontifical bearing in rela- 
tion to any movement inspired by the motive which 
actuates the Association itself, must occasion pro- 
found surprise amongst onlookers. Briefly stated, 
the facts are that the Personal Rights Association 
boycotted the Legitimation League's advertisement 
of objects, as above given. Simultaneously with the 



issue of this advertisement, there was sent to 
Personal Rights two other advertisements which 
appeared in the Times and other papers, one giving 
notice that the present writer would thenceforth 
drop his second fore-name— the other that a lady, 
" heretofore Heywood," and of the same address 
the preceding advertiser, had for some time past 
adopted his surname, and would continue to do sc 
and be known by no other name. Mr. Levy knew 
of these advertisements when he accepted office a:- 
the first President of the Legitimation League. 
The story of his resignation is elsewhere told (see 
Inaugural Proceedings), and of it nothing further 
need be repeated here than the reason assigned 
for the resignation, viz. , that the advertisements a 
names put a gloss on the objects of the League 
which it would not otherwise have. I sought an 
interview with the resigning President, being wish- 
ful to discuss this and other points. A newspaper 
was shown to me— a finger pointing to the revelation 
I had there made that Mr. J. H. Levy was 
Editor of Personal Rights; and upon the strength 
of this apparent breach of good faith all discussion 
stopped. I say "apparent" breach of good faith, 
as I am satisfied the offence was never real. I had 
arranged in the announcements of the League to 
give the address of the President as The National 
Liberal Club instead of the Persona! Rights Associ- 
ation, but never to conceal the identity of the 
Editor, which was alreadv widelv known, by print 
and otherwise. Why was this side issue, this 
merest detail, this veriest pretence, raised at this 
juncture? 

A short chapter of the aforesaid volume is 
devoted to the recital of the fact that a pamphlet 



published by Mr. John Badcock, Junr. (Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the League for London), and 
entitled, When Love is Liberty and Nature Law, 
boycotted by Personal Rights. The sequel I narrate 
now is that Mr. Badcock saw Mr. Levy, and reported 
to me that the latter explicitly stated he would not 
advertise his (Mr. Badcock's) pamphlet nor an i 
tisement of the Legitimation League wit 
without the personal announcements which cast ; 
gloss on the propaganda. 

I reprinted these advertisements at the head 
of a circular addressed to the members of the 
Personal Rights Association. The sitting of the 
Executive Committee, which upheld the finality of 
the Editor's decision, happened to consist of three 
persons only, one of whom was Mr. Levy ; 
others, Mrs. Levy and Mrs. Lowe (in the chair). 
When the ruling was made, I asked Mr. Levy to 
supply me with the addresses of the members of 
the Executive, and was refused. Upon this I decided 
to appeal to the members. I wrote for a 1 
their names and addresses, or, if these could not 
be supplied, the mention of their number, so that 
I might send a stamped packet for directi 
each. I received a reply stating that the names 
and addresses of the members of the Persona! 
Rights Association were not given to any other 
association, neither could Personal Rights undertake 
to send for another association any packets, stamped 
or otherwise. I replied that I asked the favour as- 
a member of the Personal Rights Association, and 
not as the Hon. Sec. of the League upon thi 
paper of which I certainly had happened to write. 
And I gave notice that I wished to move ; 



of want of confidence in Mr. Levy at the Annual 
Meeting, upon grounds which I hoped to find some 
means of making- more or less widely known to 
our members. It would appear that any member 
who feels to be smarting under an injustice, or, 
what is more to the point, imagines that some 
cause he has espoused is suffering an unjustifiable 
boycott, is very heavily handicapped in attempts 
to have matters rectified. 

I attended the Annual Meeting, and, to my 
astonishment, Mr. Levy rose to say that there w-as a 
g-entleman present who wished to move an amend- 
ment to-the resolution passing the Financial Statement 
of the Association. There was an item of ^261 
down for salaries, and I ascertained afterwards, by 
enquiry at the office, that by far the largest portion 
of this was Mr. Levy's share. It certainly never 
occurred to me to reason that an editor of a non- 
pontifical character was worth £200 a year, whereas 
a pontifical editor was worth only ^100, or similar 
figures. At the next Annual Meeting the Treasurer 
announced, openly, that out of the .£258 devoted that 
year to salaries, ^175 went to the Editor, and ,£83 
to the Assistant Secretary. Touching the financial 
aspect of the Association, there is another point of 
more importance than that oi the salary of an editor, 
the preservation of whose anonymity would appear 
of such importance, and that point is, that by far the 
largest proportion of the total funds of the Associ- 
ation — say some two-thirds — come from one indi- 
vidual, Mr. J. P. Thomasson. Mrs. Dawson and I 
sought an audience with this gentleman at his house at 
Bolton, but found him by no means with us in thought. 
Of course, if the Association were professedly auto- 
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cratic, and the President or his deputy were able to 
finally settle any matter, the case of a member 
feeling a grievance might wear a different aspect. 
Mr. Greevz Fisher wrote me deprecating the proposed 
vote of want of confidence. Mr. Auberon Herbert 
wrote me : "You are quite welcome to say — if it is 
any use to you— that I regret that the advertisements 
were declined." Also '' Editors who give time 
and trouble for the love of their work, should be 
leniently judged, if occasionally they are betrayed 
into an arbitrary act." And later: " Is Mr. Levy 
paid ? Can you find out about how much ? It rather 
alters the whole thing." 

In my speech at the Annual Meeting 1 explained 
how the Assistant Secretary had been instructed to 
refuse to allow me to communicate with the members, 
and enquired whether the instruction was given by 
the Editor — the person concerned. And, amongst 
other matters, I proved that the only personal quarrel 
between the Editor and myself had to do with the 
supposed revelation of his editorial identity. The 
Editor, in reply, said (i ) that he had declined to insert 
these advertisements because he had been instructed 
by the Committee not to accept any of this kind, and 
(2) that he should have done the same even without 
this instruction, as the advertisements were in the 
interests of the so called " Free Love" propaganda, 
from any connection with which he desired to keep 
Personal Rights, and would keep it so long as he 
edited it. Then U added :—" The nature of that 
propaganda is sufficiently indicated by the following 
passage from a pamphlet by Mr. Badcock, which has 
been adopted by Mr, Dawson as embodying views 
practically identical with his own and those of his 



' league." " The passage is then given, and certainly 
somi members present did not see what objection 
could be taken to it. It is, however, not correct to 
state that Mr. Badcock's pamphlet was adopted by 
me as embodying 1 views identical with those of 
the League. The League did advertise the 
book ; but some have not hesitated to express to 
me the conviction that the juxta-posilion of an 
objection to the advertisements I sent to Personal 
Rights, and the passage from When Love is Liberty 
and Nature Law, is calculated to give a false im- 
pression of the object of the propaganda ; that its 
aims are not sufficiently indicated by the passage, 
and that the situation to be properly understood 
needs other extracts. 

I regret Mr. Levy did not publish his speech in 
t-xienso. His report fails to mention the real grava- 
men of his antagonism. In indignant tones he 
pointed out to the members of the P.R.A. that they 
had been appealed to by trie in the names of Ezra 
Heywood and Moses Harman, and these men, said 
Mr. Levy, had been sent to gaol for using the United 
States Mail for the transmission of indecent literature. 
The thrill of horror which should have run through the 
assembly at this revelation was absent. The peror- 
ation was a terrific anti-climax, and the Editor's- 
sense of the value of freedom was most amusinglv 
illustrated in the fact that the very copy of Personal 
Rights, which reported this meeting, took as its text, 
at the head of the paper, a uuotation from its own 
inaugural report, deprecating the confusion of the 
national conscience by the multiplication of technical 
offences, improperly ranked a; 




Mr. W. S. Crawshay seconded the motion. He 
thought an advertisement which did for the Times 
would do for the Journal. Mr. Levy had boycotted 
his, the Liberty Annual, merely because of a personal 
quarrel between his (the speaker's) co-editor and 
himself. Mr. John Badcock, Junr., supported the 
motion. He considered that Mr. Levy had shown 
invidious distinctions in the matter, as he accepted 
advertisements of Anarchial and Malthusian works. 
The Association admittedly dealt with debatable 
matters. Mr. Levy himself used the machinery of 
the Association to advocate the abolition of the 
cheque stamp.* 

Shortly afterwards 1 wrote to Mr. Levy for his 
own version — verbatim or otherwise — of his defence, 
for publication. Mr. Levy replied that he declined to 
assist my publication in any way whatever, or to have 
any further correspondence with me. With persons 
like myself his one desire was to give them as wide 
a berth as possible. I quoted this reply to Mr. 
Thomasson. and solicited his views on such aspects 
of the subject as, attached to the Association of which 
he was the honoured President. He replied that he 
did not see any useful purpose to be gained by ex- 
pressing his opinion publicly of the doctrines 1 
advocated, which was, perhaps, hardly to the point. 

Meanwhile, another Annual Meeting had come 
round, I was present. I was permitted to enter the 
room, on undertaking not to attempt to speak. I 
had been expelled from the Association. I had 
paid my subscription, which was returned in a 



"We advocate the abolition 
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Registered letter. The subscription of Mr, Crawshay, 
who seconded the vote of want of confidence, was 
likewise returned, and the Assistant Secretary had 
been instructed to inform liim that if he wished to 
re-join he was to apply to the Committee. He 
wrote to her for explanation, and was again referred 
to the Committee. He then wrote the Committee, 
and learned from the Secretary that his name had 
not been removed from the list, but by their 
direction, the question of the further reception of 
his subscription was referred to them. He then 
wrole, pointing out the inconsistency between this 
last statement and that as to re-joining. He was 
allowed to re-join, as he had taken no further steps 
to drag the Association into complicity with the 
Legitimation League. Sir Roland Wilson, who 
presided at this meeting, said, " I may say that 1 
am very sorry that any inconvenience has been 
caused to Mr. Crawshay. It is unfortunate." 

A second circular was now drafted and signed 
by Mr. Evershed, of Kenley, and Mr. Southon, of 
Putney, "inviting the Committee to give a full ex- 
planation, at the forthcoming General Meeting, of 
their treatment of Mr. Dawson and Mr. Crawshay," 
and, in the absence of a satisfactory explanation, 
one of them pledged himself to move " that the 
Committee be instructed to inform Mr. Oswald 
Dawson that his subscription, if tendered, would be 
received, and his membership considered as never to 
have ceased." 

No notice of this meeting was sent to the 
other culprit Mr. Badcock— who wrote to say that 
had he been present, he would have voted in 
favour of Mr. Iivershed's resolution, i 




for, and from it, as counted by the Chairman 
{Sir Roland Wilson, Bart.) to at least 15, which 
was subsequently ascertained by the Editor, against. 

La Comtesse Hugo rose and said : " 1 pray 
the Committee to notice my abstention, on account 
of the question not being clearly presented." 

A lengthy correspondence ensued between the 
Chairman and Mr. Evershed ; also between the 
Chairman and Mr. J. C- Spence, and the Chairman 
and myself. One letter, which astounded Mr. 
Evershed and all of us, stated that my membership 
had lapsed by non-payment of my subscription, 
without any notice of appeal ! And I testify, with 
sincere pleasure, to the unbounded courtesy dis- 
played towards us all by Sir Roland Wilson. The 
following is the text of the latter's speech as- 
revised by himself: — 

"The last paragraph of the Report would not have been, 
added but for a practical difficulty thai ha? arisen, There is a 
piupositi-.'n lhat oiTlai[i gi-iii!f:nicn have to put before the Meeting, 
and they are quite within [heir rights in doing 50 at this Annual 
Meeting. The motion is of a hostile character, but I am quite 
satisfied that the gentlemen are well inlentioned. I will lead 
you the terms of the motion as it is contained in the last paragraph 
of a letter which has been printed and sent out to the members 
of this Association. The facts, as stated in the letter, are 
substantia lly, if not absolutely, true. The Committee did 
refuse the subscription of one memlier, and did lake time to 
consider before receiving the subscription of another. The 
reason for their action in the former case was a persistent 
.attempt to us: the machinery of the Association for the 
promotion of the objects of a body calling itself ' The Legiti- 
mation League.' And the reason for their hesitation in the 
latter case was a partial abetment of that attempt. The 
officially announced object of the Legitimation League is 'To 
create a machinery for acknowledging offspring born out of 
wedlock, and to secure for them equal rights with legitimate 
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children.' The mover and seconder of the amendment con- 
sider that this is not opposed to the officially announced 
object of this Association. Personally, I think it is antagonistic, 
because the proposed recognition of a right of legitimation 
would increase the arbitrary power of men over the women 
and children with whom they chose to connect themselves, 
and would introduce a new unjust inequality between the 
acknowledged and the unacknowledged ria'ural children. I hold 
that the mere physical (act o( paternity gives rise to duties 
which should be more strictly enforced than at present, 
irrespective of voluntary acknowledgment, but can be no 
foundation for a right of guardianship in the putative father, 
unless some impartial authority pronounces it to be for the 
benefit of the child that he should have it. But however that 
may bs, we have it on the authority of Mr. Dawson himself, 
the Founder and the Hon. Sec. of the League, that his idea 
of the ultimate aim goes far beyond the official statement of 
its object. As reported in the Pail Mall Gaiefe, he described 
it as an 'illicit Alliance League,' and as reported by an 
interviewer, whose report is reproduced in the 'Inaugural 
Proceedings,' published by himself, he said of himself and of 
Mrs. Dawson : ' We both disbelieve in the promise for life. We 
do not believe that the Slate has any concern with the relation 
of the sexes, in the first place; and, in the second place, we 
don't consider, even if it were right for the State to interfere, 
thit it should make the contract binding for life.' They 
publicly advertised that they had set a personal example of 
dispensing with the marriage bund, and (which is a point that 
specially concerns us) Mr. Dawson submitted those advertise- 
ments, in conjunction with the advertisement's of the Legitime 
tion League, to the Editor of Personal A'ights, for insertion 
in that journal, and he afterwards moved a vote of censure at 
the next Annual Meeting upon the Editor for refusing those 
advertisements, which was seconded by Mr. Crawshay. Now 
this ulterior object, thus avowed by Mr. Dawson, is clearly not 
ethical but political, and is therefore, on Mr. Evershed's own 
showing, quite outside the scope cf our Association ; and at the 
same lime it is an object which we have reason to believe to be 
abhorrent to the feelings of the great majority of our members ; 
therefore, on both grounds, an object which our machinery 
ought not to he used to promote. The Committee, therefore. 
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: they were bound to exercise any power they 
might be held lo possess of refusing such proffered cooperation 
as would be more likely to hinder llian to help the real work 
of the Assodnti'Ti — i'sie dally as there are precedents for this 
course. It is not the case of a Social Club, the membership 
of which confers material advantages in return for a subscription 
of fixed amount. There are no privileges of membership 
except the righi of helping the cause, and a person who ia 
excluded because he seems more likely to hinder than lo help 
suffers no real injury and has no right lo complain. On the 
other hand, Tor the very reason that, as Mr. Evershed says, we 
have nothing to do with the non-political elhies of any member, 
we have actually received ihe subscriptions of two members 
of the Legitimation League, who had token no part in the 
attempt to promote their objects through our machinery. 
Lastly, we hope you will agree both with us and with Mr. 
Evershed thai it is desirable to provide some more definite 
r -= = ..- : '■ i - . - i <_■ Z-. " M i --. ■ r l I '\:.:i 1 1 ■ r.- ;■'■■■.■■-, I ml--!. . .:!• .1" i . Tin: pro pur 
inference from the silence of the present rules might be, in the 
case of a social club having a fuimal mode of election, that there 
was no power of exclusion at nil. We think that the contrary 
should be inferred in the case of a propagandist association 
having no form of election ; but, on either view, it would he 
well to provide expressly for any similar difficulties that may 

Mr. Crawshay drew attention to the fact thai 
there was a misprint in the Pall Mall Gaeelte 
report, the word illicit should have been licit. He 
further pointed out that the newspaper account 
appeared subsequent to the refusal of the subscrip- 
tion ; also, that the Editor's own heterodox views 
on the question of land nationalization, in The 
Outcome of Individualism, were allowed the freedom 
of the advertisement columns of the Journal ; while 
Mr, Levy's peculiar views about the penny cheque 
stamp were from time to time advanced in its 
columns, Mr. Levy rose to explain either that he 
had got the impression himself that it was illicit 



and not licit love, or that whatever had been said 
it meant illicit love. I am not quite sure which, 
took down at the time that he said : " It is n» 
simply because Mr. Oswald Dawson tendered me 
those advertisements, and moved a vote of censure, 
that he has been expelled from this Association. 
He has issued a circular, and in this circular, 
which is issued to members of this Association, he 
commends us to Ezra Hey wood and Moses Harman, 
and he addresses us in the name of those people, 
who have been sent to gaol in the United 
States of America for sending obscene literature 
through the mails." Hereupon Mr. J. C. Spence 
ejaculated: "So have a good many men." Mr. 
Ashdown Jones: " Bradlaugh was." Mr. Levy re- 
sumed: "That, to a very large extent, has been 
our reason for the action we have taken." At this 
juncture, to the complete astonishment of everybody, 
the Chairman ruled Mr. Levy out of order, where- 
upon that gentleman sat down- 
Mr. Evershed and Mr. Southon traversed the 
Chairman's arguments in detail. They favoured me 
with verbatim reports of their speeches, so far as 
they related to the constitution or methods of the 
Association ; but with due respect to Sir Roland 
Wilson, I think I may say that his arguments, 
though a skilful piece of pleading, may be allowed 
to stand without the reprint of their refutation. 
Mr. Ashdown Jones was unconvinced. He ex- 
pressed the view that the action of the Committee 
in this matter had been most despotic and popish. 
Coming, however, to the Chairman's criticism of 
the League's principles, and the assertion that, 
ist, the arbitrary power of man would be increased : 
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] cannot see this. It is based on the idea that 
the legitimation would follow birth instead of pre- 
ceding conception, which Sir Roland cannot have 
thought was our aim ! If legitimation were to 
follow birth, man's arbitrary power might be 
some cases ; but so would the arbit- 
rary power of woman, for if she found her child's 
father an undesirable parent she would resent the 
child's legitimation by him, and this would at least 
;sponding gain. 

Sir Roland holds that the mere physical fact 
of paternity gives rise to duties which should he 
more strictly enforced than at present. I say the 
: page of the book cited by 
Sir Roland; for at that time I certainly did believe 
in raising the legal responsibility of putative 
fathers. Sir Roland considers these should not 
have conferred upon them the foundation for a 
right of guardianship, unless officially conferred for 
the child's benefit. I never knew of anyone who 
held a contrary i 

The most remarkable feature of the Chairman's 
address was the absence of all allui 
dreaded Hey wood and Harman. In the brilliant 

;spondence with Mr. Evershed before referred 
to, he states it pointedly that the 
called upon to confirm my expulsion, whilst dis- 
cussion of the chief grounds for that expulsion was 
burked and, but for Mr. Levy's unorderly, half- 
finished remarks, would have escaped mention. It 
is a pity, wrote Mr. Evershed to Sir Roland Wilson, 
that half the Committee's case against me was 
withheld- I agree. 

The subject of my expulsion cropped up again 
at the Annual Meeting of 1895, and showed no 
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diminished vitality. Whilst the meeting was in 
progress I walked about outside. The summary 
which follows is abbreviated from a report written 
the next morning by Mr. Greevz Fisher, who led 
the insurgent army on this occasion in the stead 
of Mr. Frank Fvershed, whilst Mr. Ashdown Jones 
took the part of seconder, and Mr. J. C. Spence 
supported. Mr. Fisher moved that the renewal of 
my subscription be solicited, and recounted some- 
thing of the history of my expulsion. He was 
himself opposed to the censure. Mr. Levy inter- 
posed to say that the censure was not the cause 
of the expulsion. The trying to force the Assoc- 
iation to identify itself with the propaganda of the 
League was the reason. He should oppose the 
resolution, and thought Mr. Fisher would be best 
advised if he withdrew it and asked Mr. Dawson 
to write saying that he would not use the machinery 
of the Association for the purpose of the League. 
Sir Roland Wilson said that he was not quite sure 
the Committee had acted wisely or in strict accord- 
ance with the rules in the course it had taken. 
He should abstain from voting on the present 
occasion. Mr. Fisher replied that he did not think 
the acceptance of Mr. Dawson's subscription should 
be made contingent upon his entering into a special 
undertaking not demanded from members generally. 
Lieut-Col. Henry Wilson, M.A. (Cantab.), took 
the view that Mr. Dawson's action was most detri- 
mental, and if it were likely to be repeated and 
tolerated, he must withdraw. Personal Rights re- 
ported as follows : — 

" Mr. Henry Wilson said he always liked 
to meet opponents on principle, and he asserted 
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that that Association, being founded on individ- 
ualistic principles, was bound to take the course 
it had taken." 
I accepted the challenge. I wrote him : — 

" I am preparing a booklet entitled ' Fer- 
sonal Rights and Sexual Wrongs,' and shall be 
very pleased to have the opportunity of putting 
in any statements or arguments you are pleased 
to send me in justification of the contentions 
you are, according to the quotation, setting 
forth, which contentions I take to be that the 
principle of legitimation, as expressed by the 
League, is not individualistic in character, and, 
secondly, that the justice of my expulsion is 
deducible from this or this other circumstance." 
Mr. Wilson replied :— 

" I will endeavour candidly, bul I hope without unnecessary 



There are two questions involved — 
1 do not think the first influenced me 
g the course we did, but my views 
■t look upon it as a very important 
not studied the manifesto of the 



offenc:, to state my views. 
legitimation and marriage, 
or any others present in la' 
on it are as follows. I do 

But I gather that your object is to place children born 
out of wedlock in the same position as those born in it, on the- 
ground that children ought not to be punished for what is not 
their fault, but their parents, if it is a fault. 2. 

As an Individualist I answer that, though you have a 
perfect right 10 treat the two classes as equal if you think lit. 
you have no right to compel rue to so treat them, which would 
be the effect of altering their legal status. 3. 

As a philosopher I go farther and say that you cannot 
prevent children being punished for the faults or their parents. 
It is not a child's fault that its mother was a negress, or immoral, 
or intemperate, or insane. Vet no prudent parent would sanction 
the marriage of his child with tin 1 otf.pring of any of the four, 
since the body or mind, or both, would inherit a taint which 
would be most injurious to the children of such a union. 4. 
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But the other was the important question. I was 
informed that you sought to have an advertisement inserted in the 
Personal Rights Journal to the effect that you and a certain other 
person had agreed to live together without going through the 
ceremony of marriage, or in some similar way publishing your 
opinions on the subject. 5* 

Now I remember that Charles Kingsley, when he and a 
few others first started a Committee to deal with social questions, 
was greatly annoyed by one of his associates who indulged in 
certain eccentricities of dress and demeanour. He argued quite 
reasonably, that as he was advocating very unpopular reforms, 
it was most unwise to needlessly shock people by going counter 
to their prejudices on unimportant matters. 6. 

So said I, even if this were an important matter, 
which it is not, I think it suicidal to take a step which will 
only gain us one or two subscriptions and lose us 20 or 30. 7. 

I should certainly have withdrawn myself, and I 
found that many others would have done the same. 8. 

As I would not co-operate with an Irish Dynamiter 
or a Russian Nihilist, so I refuse to go forth to the world as- 
a fellow-worker with those who advocate doctrines which I 
regard with the utmost abhorrence. 9. 

I have nothing to do with religious reasons. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert says that marriage only concerns the two- 
parties, and that the State or Society has nothing to do with it. 
I quite agree. So if you choose to let your house to a tenant 
by word of mouth without writing or witness, the State will not 
interfere nor will I, any more than we should if you cohabit 
with a fresh person every week. 10. 

All the State does is to say that in the one case as- 
in the other, if you make the contract in a prescribed way, it 
will see you righted in case of breach of contract. 11. 

All I say, personally, is that though I have no right 
to interfere with your conduct, I have a right to object to any- 
one who tries to force himself into my society while practising, 
what I consider subsersive of the very foundations of the social 
state. 12. 

I may possibly before long express my views in print, 
as I do not think it is at all understood how opposition to- 
marriage is founded on ignoring the cardinal facts of human 
nature. 13. 
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In this it is just like Socialism. If human beings 
were something quite other than what they always have been, 
and therefore, presumably, always will be, Socialism would 
-work very well. 14. 

So if human beings were al! equally attractive and 
equally able to feel affection, as well as inspire it, if every one 
before choosing a male had the pick of a few millions instead 
of one or two, it would be possible to trust to personal liking 
to ensure permanence." 15. 

ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 

1. As the question was not now raised for the first 
time, and as Mr. Wilson was present the year before, it is rather 
strange that he did not study the manifesto of the League. 

2. Where Mr. Wilson gathered this I do not know. 
Evidently he has conferred with persons equally in the dark 
•with himself. 

3. I am afraid this argument cuts both ways. Supposing 
the aims were as stated, I think that, as an Individualist, Mr. 
Wilson would have no right to compel me to treat the two 

•classes otherwise than as equal. 

4. Yes, perhaps so. 

5* The rather vague phrase "or in some similar way" 
makes it look as though Mr. Wilson did not quite know what 
■was the ground of complain'. 

6. That may be ; ai.d the more unimportant the matter 
u .the more suicidal. 

7. Yes ; this may be a good argument against inserting 

1 

;/ the advt. ; but does Mr. Wilson suggest that 20 or 30 members 

would have resigned had my subscription been solicited afresh? 
• 8. Under what circumstances? 

9. I hope the other 20 or 30 were less vehement in 
:.[; their language. 

\ 10. But the State does interfere in such cases. A tenant 

;■ -who takes a house without writing or witness has to give or 

.i receive certain notice to quit, this notice being determined by 

fe the periods of payment or other considerations which come into 

operation also without writing or witness. 

II. The sentence itself says where the grievance comes 
in. You must make a contract in a prescribed way and you 
cannot make it resemble a tenancy. It may or may not see 
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you " righted " if you make it in a prescribed way, but if you 
make it in a n on -prescribed way it will see you wronged to the 
extent of compelling your children to pay an increased per- 
centage of duty. 

12. I an) pleased to see that what is not sauce for the 
gander is sauce for the goose. To be consistent, should not 
Mr. Wilson have resigned whilst Mrs. Dawson remained a 
member? 

13. I should be glad to see Mr. Wils' ui'j views in print. 

14. This, I suppose, would depend upon what other sort 
of people human beings were. 

15. Is it as an Individualist, meeting opponents on 
principle, that Mr. Wilson deems it necessary to ensure per- 
manence ? In any case, I doubt that the pick of a few millions 
would ensure permanence, nor am 1 sure that if all human beings 
were equally attractive, a like result would follow. 

The above letter must be taken as representing 
not the official criticism of the Personal Rights 
Association, but the criticism of an official long 
aware of the facts of the case, plucky enough to give 
the challenge, earnest enough to contemplate the 
independent printing of his views, and duly advised 
beforehand that the contentions he might advance 
would obtain publicity in this volume. 

The resolution was lost, 4 voting for Mr. Fisher's 
motion, 10 against. Mr. Evershed subsequently 
wrote saying he would have voted for Mr. Fisher's 
motion had he been able to be present, and he 
suggested that the Committee should find 
another way out of the difficulty. He received a 
reply from the Assistant Secretary, who was directed 
to inform him " that the Committee do not see their 
way to make any change in the matter referred to, 
during the current year, but if, before the next 
Annual Meeting, Mr. Dawson will promise not to 
associate hts propaganda with the Personal Rights 



Association, if the Committee accept his subscription 
for that purpose, the Committee would feel inclined 
to recommend the Annual Meeting to sanction the 
renewal of his subscription." This, I think, is the 
coolest piece of effrontery in the whole history. I 
am first of all to make a promise. Then the Com- 
mittee would consider whether to take my money, 
and if they decided to do so, might then feel inclined 
to allow a general vote to reinstate me or otherwise. 

At a dinner of friends of the Legitimation 
League, partially reported in Chapter XXIV. of the 
First Biennial Proceedings, long and earnest speeches 
upon this question were made by Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Evershed, Mr. Southon, 
Miss Edith Vance, Mr. Ashdown Jones, Mr. J. C. 
Spence, and Mr. John Banks. A shorthand note was 
taken, but reproduction would require a volume. 

In 1896, Mr. Henry Wilson took the chair. Mrs. 

Dawson wrote as follows to the Assistant Secretary : 

" I have received a card admitting me as a 

member of the P.R.A. to a meeting to be pre- 
mry Will 



sided over by Mr. H 

has stated that he wc 

were readmitted, on 

theory and practice i 

share the same opir 

example, Mr. Wilson 

unpleasant if he were 

I therefore resign. 

Journal. " 

Mr. Spence also withdrew from the Association. 

Mr. Evershed, in a friendly spirit, suggested that 
the addresses of members of the Association be 
printed ; that the rules of the Association be reprinted 



Mr. Wilson 

i if Mr. Dawson 

of the latter' s- 

a certain matter. As I 

ns and set the same 

night find my presence 

e to see me at the meeting. 

I enclose is. 6d. for the 



and altered; that the acceptance of subscriptions be 
at the direction of the Executive, with the proviso 
that no one who had been a subscriber for three 
years could be excluded from the Association without 
the sanction of a General Meeting. Sir Roland 
Wilson agreed with the suggestion as to the 
acceptance or refusal of renewed subscriptions, 
though he did not think the final decision should rest 
with a General Meeting, which might only be sparsely 
attended, and therefore not representative. He 
would prefer that there should be an ultimate appeal 
by means of voting papers sent to all the members. 

Mr. Levy declined to discuss proposals for 
-alteration of the rules, of which proper notice had not 
been given. Mr. Evershed asked if he would have 
been allowed to circulate his proposals amongst 
members, if he had asked the Secretary's assistance. 
Mr. Levy replied in the affirmative, adding that he 
might refer to " a very recent case, where a member 
of the Association desired to obtain the addresses 
of members, for the purpose of sending out a cir- 
cular, which he (Mr. Levy) considered was most 
objectionable to the vast majority of the members." 
This is a case of being' wise after the event. The 
letter refusing the addresses of members, and 
declining to send them any packets, stamped or 
otherwise, was despatched from the P. R.A. before 
the circulation of the appeal to members, contain- 
ing the dreaded names of Ezra Heywood and 
Moses Harman. 

The Annual Meeting of the P.R.A., in 1897, 
was only attended by about 10 persons, and was, 
I am informed, " in the last degree feeble and dull." 
Sir Roland Wilson was absent, and has resigned 
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his place on the Committee. Mr. Levy has " lowered 
his own salary from ^150 to ^125. That is some- 
thing to the good." Perhaps ; but it is no consola- 
tion to me, and it does not count one iota towards 
repairing the insult done to the illustrious names 
of Heywood and Harman, the vindication of whose 
work, and the work of other pioneers of Sexual 
Reform in the United States of America, will fill 
the remaining pages of this brochure. 



THE PONTIFF ACROSS THE POND. 



'THESE are the terms in which I referred to Ezra 
*■ Heywood and Moses Harman in the urcular 
addressed to the Personal Rights Association ; — 
"Lastly, the United States of America have pro- 
duced Ezra Heywood, of Princeton, Mass., now to 
his long rest gone, and Moses Harman, of Topeka, 
Kansas, who still conducts Lucifer in the interests 
of Woman's Emancipation from Sex Slavery. In the 
frames of these transatlantic comrades, I appeal to 
you to see that our cause In England shall not be 
choked, that it shall not be handicapped by (he 
black balls of the Personal Rights Association of 
England." 

Ezra Heywood was the Editor of The Word, 
and Author of Cupid's Yokes, and other books. He 
won his spurs on the Anti-slavery platform with 
Garrison, Phillips, and Pillsbury. He was a graduate 
of Urown University. Cupid's Yokes takes its title 
from the last line of Dr. Watts' Fw Happy Matches. 
I do not know what were the indicted passages, 
but perhaps they were these : 

"The Free Love faith proclaims the fact that persuns 
recognised in law as capable of making a sexual contract, are, 
when wiser liy experience, morally able to dissolve that contract. 



love what is lovable in all olln 
love is passional, as 



thet: 



n truly unless he is free to 
men. The fact that sexual 
does not make it exclusive. 



Oneidaus yet fail to learn the deepest lesson which Jesus taught, 
are mistaken in supposing lhat Free Love and Free Labour are 
only possible within their iron-clad scheme of Socialism, and 
lhat the first lesson of progress is to have one's Individuality 



Against all repressive opposition, Individualism steadily advances 
to become a law unto itself; the right of private judgment 
in religion, wrested by Luther from Intolerance in continental 
Europe, later asserted in politics by Hampden and Sydney 
against the English Stuarts, and by Adams and Jefferson 
against the TSriiish- American centralization — is now legitimately 
claimed in behalf of sexual self-government." 

Cupid's Yokes was first assailed in Halifax, 
N.S., while being sold there by Josephine S. Tilton. 
It has twice been burnt in public squares by 
indignant city marshals. I quote above from the 
50th thousand of this gratuitously advertised book. 
Heywood was sentenced to two years' imprisonment 
with hard labour, but in 1878, when Mrs. Laura 
Kendrick was sent to Washington by the National 
Defence Association, he was released— after serving 
6 months of his imprisonment.* It may be that the 
incriminating passages are removed from the later 
editions. I never heard that Cupid's Yokes con- 
tained any indecent words. 

Coming to the following chapter of this history, 
we encounter a great difficulty. The next indict- 
ment of Heywood was for mailing a copy of The 
Word, which in an extract from a letter written by 
"A Mother" did contain an indecent word. The 
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origin of the "Mother Letter " was in this wise: 
It came to Mr. E. W. Chamberlain through the 
medium of an Ever-circulator, and was sent by him 
to Ezra Hey wood. Visiting the latter, Mr. 
Chamberlain endeavoured to persuade him from 
publishing it, on the ground that the people were 
not educated to the point when they could under- 
stand and appreciate its value, and also on account 
of the risk ; but, says Mr. Chamberlain, " he was 
resolute, and nothing could turn him from his 
purpose " I do not reproduce the same here, for 
two reasons. I can make myself understood with- 
out doing this, and it would be a penal offence for 
anyone to post this pamphlet in America if that 
word were repeated. 

As one walks the street it is not uncommon 
to find, chalked upon the walls, a slang term de- 
noting the act of sexual congress. A little girl of 
eleven asked her mama what that word meant, as 
that day at school it had been used as a verb to 
her. The mother felt that the time had arrived to 
enlighten her, and she "did so in the plain 
English words of four letters ; showed her the 
difference between herself and myself, on account 
of the difference of our ages, and also showed her 
a well-executed photograph of the" corresponding 
part of a man. Hey wood's friends were of opinion 
that the real animus against him was not his 
preference of Saxon to Latin words, and that the 
postal bullies had merely made " a stalking horse 
of verbal frivolities, such as would inculpate the 
Bible and Shakespeare." 

Mr. E. W. Chamberlain, Hey wood's Counsel, 
wrote to President Harrison concerning the article ; 
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" I desire here and now to say thai 1 regard that 
article as the purest and most holv utterance upon 
the subject of which it treats that I have ever 
seen in print, and I know that Mr. Hey wood so 
regarded it. It was because I think this that I 
sent it to Mr. Hey wood originally." Then lit? 
explains to the President how no technical offence 
had really been committed, as the Postmaster had 
refused to mail the papers in the regular course, 
and the postage thereon had not been paid and 
their return had been demanded : points which the- 
judge refused to take into account. A petition for 
the pardon of Hey wood was signed by about 
1,400 persons, including Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Annie Besant. It was also signed by the 
Chairmen of both the Republican and Democratic 
town Committees of Princeton, as well as by the 
Ex-Postmasters of Princeton Centre, East Princeton, 
and Princeton Depot, and by the then Postmaster 
of one of the Princeton Offices, the Librarian of 
Princeton, and its heaviest taxpayer. The petition 
from Scotland was headed by the Rev. John Glass, 
of Old Grey Friars, Edinbro'. 

Heywood was sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment by Judge Carpenter. His right of appeal 
within three months, and re-hearing before two 
judges, was refused U.S. District Attorney Allen 

addressed the prisoner : " Have you anything to 

say as to the amount of punishment—?" At this 
point Miss Josephine S. Til ton rose, sprang to 
Mr. Heywood's side, and exclaimed: "Men of 
Massachusetts, in the name of the rights of man I 
protest against these proceedings. I ask If you 
countenance a Court thai does not weigh equity?" 



The Court: "Take her out.' 1 Miss Tilton (con- 
tinuing) : IL That does not countenance Liberty." The 
Court : " Remove her." Later, Mrs. Hey wood rt 
and said : " Your Honour, may I say a few words ? " 
The Court: "No." Mr. Heywood: "I wished to 

have a word " The Court (interrupting) : " I can 

hear you only on the amount of punishment." Mr. 
Heywood : " I certainly am not here to ask for 

Out of all my correspondence with advanced 
thinkers during the last few years, 1 can recall 
but one who deprecated the teaching of physiology 
to the young. That correspondent's views were 
expressed over another signature early last year in 
Reynolds' Newspaper, and the question has been 
the subject of numerous articles in the Free Review, 
by Mrs. Walter Grove, Mr. Henry Mansell, and 
others, with correspondence by Hannah Clark, of 
the school at Suffield Park, Cromer, Dora Lang is , 
&c, &c. My opinion is that such teaching is 
desirable in itself, and also desirable as excluding 
the likelihood of a child getting a perverted sense 
of the value of truth by being told false tales. I 
consider, further, that there will be less of injury tnan 
of benefit in conducting the education by diagrams, 
but I am in doubt whether the mother of the 
Heywood letter acted with discretion throughout 
her entire course of instruction. I confess to a 
prejudice against the Saxon word ; and in papers 
of non-medical circulation 1 rather prefer a little 
circuitous phraseology to bluntly printing some 
Latin terms. But I consider it, alter all, a question 
of detail, and one upon which an editor should use 
his own discretion, well knowing that on such ; 
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matter if he does not please lie will speedily receive 
remonstrance. 

Whatever may be said for or against physio- 
logical education, in the case of the Heywood family 
it had no injurious effects. Mr. E. W. Chamberlain, 
Dr. A. A. Miner, the, father of Universalism in New 
England, and Robert C. Adams, President of the 
Canadian Secular Union, and others have testified 
to the delightful character of the Heywood children. 

It is pleasing to record that Ezra Heywood 
had the co-operation of Mrs. Angela F. T. Heywood. 
Laura C. Eldridge wrote from Boston on June 
14th, 1890, to Mrs. Heywood, as follows: — 

"Angela, Angeline — or whatever your name is — Heywood, 
no words in the language could Opma my feelings in regard 
lo yon— why you miserable, dirty creature, what are you thinking 
of? You foul-mouthed, disgusting thing! You ought to be 
lied to a whipping post until you promised to use decent 
language. Your old idiot of a husband isn't half so much to 
blame as you are; I think he would be half decent if it wasn't 
for you. People say ihat your mother and sisters are decent 
talking women, but you, why no old prostitute that walks the 
streets of our city can begin to equal your vulgarity ! You 
would move any of them to blush to read your language. 1 
am told that your children talk decently, but of course 1 hey are 
50 disgusted with yen that ihey would be likely to avoid your 
obscene talk. Oh I wish I could express my feelings about you 
— but no words can do the subject justice. Of course Heywood 
will go to prison, where he ought to go, only you ought to be 
there too, and put in close confinement, where you couldn't 
contaminate the rest of the felons with your dirty tongue. You 
nasty brute 1 You vilest thing in all the country 1 You go 
right along, and you will ' fetch up ' in your proper place before 
long. There is no sympathy (or you, except for a very few, 
who have no influence. You would not dare use your vile 
language before Savage or Minor; no, you are careful about 
that, but they won't do anything 10 sustain you, nor will any- 
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one who has a grain of common decency about them. ,Your 
children ought to be taken away from you, and very likely will 
be. Hoping you will soon get your just deserts, I am, 
indignantly, LAURA C. ELDRIDGE. 

Jesse H. Jones, in Footers Health Monthly of 
September, 1892, paid the Hey woods the doubtful 
compliment of saying that : 

"Their wilful use of unclean words, which was due to 
hysteria, was made in behalf of the greatest and most important 
reform which there ever is or ever will be a chance to effect 
on this globe. To thrust people into jail for what is done 
through hysteria, is absurd. . . . The Hey woods have grit, the 
first of the three great G's. Let them acquire grace and 
gumption equal to their grit, and they can yet render that 
d'stinct and valuable service to which I have referred." 

u Thanks to hysteria, women are still insurgent," 
said the Word. k< The human crotch question is not 
to be settled by mental disease" wrote Mrs. Hey wood. 
It seems a curious plan to vote people insane when 
you either cannot imprison them, or your principles 
won't allow you. I dislike such a phrase as " the 
'luman crotch question," but I cannot see that its 
use betokens a lunatic mind. Heywood was pre- 
eminently a practical reformer. Not content with 
preaching the " Freedom-to-part " doctrine, he 
advertised that 4< Divorce could be obtained on 
reasonable terms by addressing ' The Wordocracy, 
Princeton.' " 

In 1879 Heywood discarded the A.D. notation 
of time, dating instead "Y.L." — Year of Love — 
from the formation of the New England Free Love 
League in Boston, February 25th, 1873. As tn * s 
League was admittedly not of an international 
character, the unwisdom of the course will hardly 
be questioned. 



In 1882 Hey wood was again arrested and locked 
up in Charles Street Gaol, Boston. The charge v 
for mailing Cupid's Yokes ; also for supplying- inforr 
tion as to "how, where, from whom, and by what 
means a certain article, designed and intended for 
the prevention of conception, might be obtained a 
had." After being detained in gaol for 48 hours, not 
being allowed to communicate with his friends, bail 
was ultimately obtained. At the trial, the prosecu- 
tion having- failed to specify the indecent portio: 
Cupid's Yohes,l\\t. little volume had to be read through 
from start to finish. Judge Nelson declared at the 
close : — "The Court is robust enough to stand a 
thing; in that book." The Assistant District Attorney 
said : — " But your action involves an acquittal of the 
Defendant on the two first counts of the indictment," 
to which Judge Nelson replied, " Can't help that!" 
The dealing with the remaining counts, viz., those 
affecting Malthusian Appliances, involved a touch of 
humour, Heywood producing a States Postal Guide, 
in which Vaginal Syringes were offered, both w 
sale and retail, by New York business houses ; whilst 
a coincidence still more curious was, that the head of 
one of the firms advertising the contraceptives for 
sale was no less a person than Mr. Colgate, President 
of the Vice Suppression Society. 

The accused read testimonials from several repre- 
sentative physicians and women, endorsing the syringe, 
whilst a Boston lady wrote : " If Comstock's mother 
had had a syringe and used it judiciously, the world 
would have been saved much trouble." (1 do not put 
it that Heywood quoted this in his speech.) He 
alleged it was for the Government to prove that the 
syringe could be used for criminal purposes. 
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said the "District Attorney might call in Physicis 
Experts, and have that matter tested right het 
"But," he said later, as "Constantine said of the Cross, 
" ' By this sign conquer,' — so women may with the 
syringe achieve Liberty"; and thus rather anticipated 
the decision of the proposed conference of expert 
Physicians. 

Then came some more sarcasm, some poetry, 
some biblical quotations, some statistics, and finally 
a magnificent peroration : 

" Gentlemen, your Honor, I am in your power. . . 
Krskine said it look five centuries of alhlelic nerve and martyr 
BgOOJ lu put twelve men in the jury box ; when (itddlngg ami 
Hale succeeded in patting twelve honest men between Southrons 
SB(1 their facing chattels, there was not much led of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. When citizens know themselves physic, 
ally as well as menially and morally ; realize tbe pregnant 
tftMKft involved in this Sex (Question ; see that nor my right* 
only are assailed but your rights, the right of ynur children 
and of your children's children to have quick souls in sound 
bodies; see that it is to save the very Soul of Rational Being 
that I again imperil iny liberty and iny life, you will not doubt 
my innocence of the charges alleged in this indictment, and say 
to the much aliased 'agent,' ' Be no more officer of ours.' . . . 
Sad indeed is it that hitherto Liberty has come mainly through 
martyrdom; thai 'by the light of burning heretics' we track 
the bleeding feet of Progress— -civilization advancing from prison 
to piison, from gibbet (o gibbet, from slake to stake. But 
there are instances where official power becomes liberating 
Providence, as when Judge Harrington of Vermont said to a 
Slnvehunter, "Show me a receipted bill of sale from God 
Almighty and you may have this man' ; as when Lord Mans- 
field's ruling made every human foot free that step! on English 
soil; as when myriads of Russian serfs were liberated by 
Alexander II. 's potent WORD which whs echoed in (he stroke of 
Lincoln's pen that freed four million slaves here. The orose- 
cuiions under this statute since Nov. I, 1S72, not only disgrace 
the noble worr] ' Low ' and make government the synonym of 
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contempt, but record a page in history which "ill bum : 
blacken, before all eyes, as lime advances ! . . Intrenched 1 

behind our Massachusetts Bill of Rights and the Federal Con- 
stitution ; behind the Declai a 1 i ■ • :i ..f Inrlentnilciu'l- and Plymouth 
Rock; behind Lincoln's and Alexander's emancipation decrees 
and Magna Charts ; behin 1 the Protestant Reformation, 
Christ in nily and every other utterance of the Infinite Word — I 
say with Luther before the Dirt at Worms, 'I neither care, nor 
dare retract anything; it ts neither rigtil nor safe lo do so- 
against Conscience. Here 1 lake my stand ; I can do m> 
otherwise.' You, Gentlemen, and your Honor, will alto obey 
your sense of right. The adverse verdict, live years ago, ruined 
my business, broke up my home, lurried my family penniless 
on the street, took my liberty and well nigh my life; caged in 
tomb 52 of Dedbam Hell, with clipped head and in felon's 
uniform, my physical vitality slowly but irrevocably breaking 
under the torturing rigors of even a liberal Jail— as the days, 
weeks, months wore heavily on, and sympathetic, indignant, 
throbbing hearls, in many .States, echoed my protest, these 
precious children in their temporary, charitably-provided home, 
again and again asked, ' Mama, why does Papa not come 
home?' ' Why does Papa not come home ? " Gentlemen, shall 1 
go home ? . . If with your aid your agent ajjniu slave-pens- 

me in a prison vault to wail and waste away, in n,y narrow home 
»f i r.,o and granite until the rude eorpse-boi ln-ar*. berk thi- 
Ijody-lbrm lo my bereaved family, even then the ultimate result 
will be worth to the world all it costs me and mine; weak 
ihiug. wiO confound the mighty; others and «liii others wilK 
increasing, invincible Dumber* will rise in my (rack', and the 
good fight of faith will go on, until freedom to inquire and 
impart knowledge on all suhjecis of human intercs;, the right 
to have, print, and mail honest opinions, is assured whfrever 
the Federal Union Bag H,..its " 

Moses Harman was born on the 12th of October, 
1830, in Pendleton County, since then set apart from 
the Old Dominion Stale as a part of West Virginia. 
Near the top of the beautiful Alleghany Mountains, 
light first broke upon those serene brown eyes, 
destined to see such strange, dark things in life, yet 
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ever to keep the sunshine of the mountain peaks of 
soul within their depths. His parents were of 
German origin, the name being properly written 
Hermann, and much of the old Teutonic hardihood 
runs in the streams of his life, transmitted, no doubt r 
by his mother, also a Hermann, and still living, at the 
age of eighty-three years. 

Early in life his parents left the wooded hills of 
Virginia for the, at that time, unknown wildernesses of 
Missouri, so that the opportunities for education were 
few, and fraught with many hardships. Such as they 
were, however, young Harman availed himself of 
them, and managed to fit himself for teaching in the 
common schools, in order to obtain the means for 
continuing his studies in a high school or college. 
From Arcadia High School, a Methodist institution, 
with collegiate powers, he graduated in the summer 
of 185 1, having done double work in his studies, 
besides teaching in the preparatory department of 
the college, to enable him to defray the expenses of 
board and tuition. When but sixteen years old he 
" joined the church " of his parents, and while yet 
under twenty was licensed to " preach the gospel Jr 
according to the Methodist creed. . . . The mind 
of this child of the mountains could not become a 
fixity, it fluttered against the cage of creeds. Like 
all strong moral characters the struggle bruised it. 
It was not easy to discard, at a moment's notice, all 
that which backward centuries had ingrained in him 
as the basis of truth-living. But out of the struggle 
the truth came, and the emancipated soul which has 
since stood so gently, peacefully firm against the 
fulminations of enemies and the tears of friends, 
bore with it all that was noble and pure of the old 
faith, the ideal of the ought-to-be-in to the new swk^ 
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the fresh air, the clear light of liberty. In 1859, he, 
in a public address, declared his freedom from dogm 
and creeds, and announced himself a pantheist, hold- 
ing many of those views now attributed to Giordano 
Bruno. In all this time he had not the advantage of 
■communion with other thinking souls, saw neither 
books nor papers which taught the principles of Free- 
thought, and battled it out alone, with no aid save 
that derived from the study of physical science. 

Moses Harman has 'been twice married. In 
1S66 he was married to Susan Shook, a daughter of 
an early pioneer of Southern Missouri. In 1S77 she 
died, leaving two children, George and Lillia 
18S0 he was married to his present wife, Isabella 
Hiser, born Burgoyne. She is a descendant of the 
noted English family of that name, a woman of rare 
ability and courage, who stands nobly by her husband 
in all his labours and trials in behalf of Freethought 
and Freedom. 

In June, 1879, Mr. Harman, wil 
children, removed to Valley Falls, Kansas, where he 
began the publication of a Freethought journal, 
which has since become noted under the name of 
Lucifer, the Light-bearer. By a gradual chai 
this paper, from being distinctively Freethought ii 
purposes, came to be more- particularly devoted to the 
question of sex-relation, Mr. Harman, not content 
with the abolition of chattel slavery, demanded, i 
the columns of Lucifer, the abolition of what he 
termed sex-slavery. He persistently declared that at 
the bottom of all slaveries, industrial and religious, 
lies the slavery which breeds slaves, namely, the 
slavery to their husbands of the mothers of the r, 
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" ' Mrs. Whitehead lo Elmma ' and ' Comments on 
Cha valine's Article by Elmina's Correspondent' are in the 
interest of Alphatsm, or Dianaism, the theory which resls upon 
the assumption that there shoulil lie no association of the sexes 
save for the purposes or parentage. While I regard this theory 
as a reversion to, or, more properly, a survival of the Lloodhislic 
ami Gallilean Anti-natural ism ttial ha-- so terribly blighted the 
race, yet 1 cannot help -a)ii>g .1.11 tho mind which can find in 
the theory itself or in thetc ar-rli. written in defence of it, 
anything 'obscene' must lie incomparahly vile.' " 

As to the celebrated Markland letter, the 
eloquence of Mr. Walker will bear reproduction here. 

"The 'Awful letter 'of W, G, Markland is a most 
idling tent against rape, and the man who calls it obscene and 
would imprison us for giving it publicity, must have a nature so 
morally black that the fabled demons of the legendary hell 
would shine dnmlingly white ns the falling snow in contrast with 
him. The 'Markland letter' is a banner under the folds of 
which we can fight for woman's freedom as proudly as any 
(■alriul ever battled for his country's liberty and. ring." 
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The second letter by Celia B. Whitehead deals 
with contraceptives. 

The Markland letter, which had been published 
long before, was directed against rape in the marital 
relation. Dr. Markland was impressed by the in- 
congruity of regarding as criminal the stabbing of 
women by a weapon, and regarding as non-criminal 
stabbing in the exercise of conjugal rights, 
expressing himself, he employed the Latin name 
which designates the male generative organ. I leave 
this an open question whether this was needful. 
Upon the larger issue— whether the argumentation 
is sound — I have long felt there to be room for 
disagreement. So long as connubialism prevails, 
legislative difficulties in the way of repressing 
marital rape seems to me insuperable. On the one 
hand, whilst there is a contract for support, eqi 
will dictate to many the reasonableness of defining 
the quid pro quo in terms sufficiently wide to preclude 
the bringing of any action for assault of the kind 
indicated. Again, if such charges were admis* 
door would be opened for the exercise of the cruelest 
form of blackmail ; hence, notwithstanding the force 
of the Markland, and the scores of other letters 
which have appeared in Lucifer since their publication, 
I find myself unconvinced that Harman, in th 
great work of his life, is building upon " bed-rock,"' 
to use a favourite expression of his own. 

The wearisome procrastinations of the litigation 
in the U.S. v. Harman case must be rapidly glidec 
over here. In 1890 his trial came on again, and 
lasted two days. By some misunderstanding or 
accident, his Counsel failed him, and a hurriedly- 
appointed successor put in for him the remarkable 
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plea of insanity — alleging that Harman had a mono- 
mania. The monomaniac, however, himself ad- 
dressed the Court for a space of four hours, and it 
transpired that of the jury of twelve, three were 
for a verdict of Not Guilty. This minority waived 
their convictions on the understanding that a recom- 
mendation of the entire twelve should be handed 
to the Judge that the minimum punishment should 
be meted out to the criminal ; and the rumour was 
ict Attorney had told the jury that 
entence might be a fine of 50 cents, 
nposed a different penalty. Harman 
tence, saying that he 
party to his own conviction 
eive the sentence of the Court, 
absolutely refused to consider 
His colleagues, however, per- 
ise. Judge Foster remarked that he 
.a performers stick their heads into 
but had never seen them have the 
ist the beasts' tails or kick them in 
g the risky act. (Laughter.) 
arman to five years in the Kansas 
to pay a fine of 300 dollars. The 
rmeyer pleaded for a new trial on 
ir, and in 17 weeks Harman was 
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Judge Foster 
refused to rii 
"did not mea 
by standing up to re> 
He positively and 
himself a criminal." 
suaded him to rise, 
had seen certain pe 
lions' mouths 
temerity to t 
the ribs when perfo 
He sentenced Harr 
penitentiary, and to 
Hon. David O 
a Writ of Er 



released by order of Judge Caldwell. Meanwhile, 
his friends had been active, and preparing petitions, 
whilst some, notably Mrs. Dagmar Mariager of 
California, were not slow to write open letters to the 
Judge. Other ladies produced recitals of grievances 
similar to the one complained of in the Markland 
letter. The present writer had the privilege of 
■contributing a protest to the Free Thought Record, 
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edited by Mr. Greevz Fisher, ol 
was diily reproduced in the columns 
for which I was heartily thanked. 

In 1891, Harman was again arraigned for the 
same offence, and sentenced by Judge Phillips to one 
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a a sum of 6,ooo dollars— $3,500 
called, $2,500 to prosecute 



against him had grown 
'f 486, and they seem 
to time from that number 



amounting in all 
to appear when 

The number of count: 
to the colossal proportion 
have varied much from tim 
down to four. 

In 1892 Judge Caldwell filed his decision, setting 
aside Judge Foster's sentence in the Marklauif 
Letter Case, so that after six years of persecution, 
since the publication of the Markland letter in 1886, 
the case against Harman '• stood just where it did in 
the outset" 

Later, "... Judge Caldwell filed a decision 
sustaining the conviction by Judge Phillips on 
the O'Neill letter, and confirming the sentence, 
and a few days thereafter, to the eternal disgrace 
of our American judiciary, Moses Harman began 
a term of a year's imprisonment for exercising 
the American birthright of Free Speech. On 
Feb. 1 6th, 1S93. on a petition for habeas corpus, 
Mr. Harman was discharged from imprisonment 
in the O'Neill letter case, upon the ground that 
the sentence of four months on each of the three 
counts must either be held void for uncertainty, 
or else it must be meant to mean that the sen- 
tence on all these three counts run concurrently, 
in which latter case the prisoner had more than 
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served his term. This left Mr. Harman with the 

old Markland letter case hanging over him— the 

case that was reversed and remanded * to be 

dealt with according to law.' " 

The legal dealing with it was postponed till 1S95, 
when Harman was sentenced by Judge Phillips to 
one year's imprisonment. He was conveyed to- 
Lansing Gaol, where he was courteously treated, but 
was before long removed to Leavenworth, where the 
discipline was stricter — one grievance being that he 
was not allowed to eat the fruit brought to him bv 
his daughter Lillian. 

The demoi 
national indignation, : 
the only touch of sa\ 
drama 

During these various periods of imprisonment, 
the journal Lucifer was ably sustained by C. L. 
Swartz, who afterwards found himself before the same 
inquisitors (in connection with the Sunday Sim), and 
subsequently by Mrs. Lillie D. White, and by Mrs. 
Lois Waisbrooker; then, during the last incarcera- 
tion, by Harman's daughter, Lillian. The business 
management devolved upon Abner D. Pope. 

A protest, contributed by me in 1895, to the 
Truthseeker, of Bradford, was reprinted in Lucifor. 

Harman's profusion of gratitude to those who 
pleaded his cause, is one of his distinguishing 
characteristics. He wrote to me : — 

'■ Believe me, my dear sir, when I say ihnl but few events 
have occurred since my connection with reform work that have 
given me more real pleasure and cruiimragciiu-nt to persevere than 
has the receipt of your donation or hooks ami your financial aid in 
sending the five-pound note fur literature and advertising in 
Lmiftr's columns. We have lieeii file recipient nf larger donations. 
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bul these were from friends who would naturally feel interested fa 
winning a victory for freedom of press here in the United Stales 
which interest we could scarcely expect the inhabitants of the 
British Isles lo feel, at least, not to the same latent as w 
are in the thick of the light, and who know that a victory for the 
sniipri-asiirs in one instance, or on one Hue, might easily be used as 
a precedent in others that have as yet not felt the invader's hand. 
However much we, as American;, may deny the charge, it 
daubtedly true that we take our reforms largely from the ' Mother 
Country.' Take an instance : the abolition of chattel Slavery, 
cheap [iDstagc, improvement in Shorthand by the Pitman system, 
etc. You have more freedom of speech, on some lines at least, 
and the tendency to rtdt democracy is more marked in Engfend 
to-day than in the United States. The movement for the abolition 
of the English House of Lords IS in a much more advanced stage 
than is ours for the abolition of our Lords, the United Slates 
Senate, and if marital reform - the emancipation of womanhood 
and motherhood— ever reaches practical success here, it will 
probably be largely owing to the fact that our British cotisi: 
have made it a success on their side of the Atlantic." 

The first notice in Lucifer of the inaugural 
proceedings of the League drew attention t 
fact that the " important and far-reaching r 
of the movement cannot be confined to the British 
Empire," and, in a subsequent notice, suggested 
that the agitation on the other side of the Atlantic 
for a reform, very similar in its demands 
helped to give coherence, courage, and hope to 
the founders of the English League. Mr. E. W. 
Chamberlain wrote in a similar vein, and expressed 
his satisfaction on learning that an Engli; 
had, in preparation, a comment on the inquisitorial 
proceedings of his own country. Mr. A. H. 
Simpson, of Boston (to whom, by the way, I ; 
indebted for the photograph of Heywood) wrote 
like manner. 
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Whilst the main contention of Harman's policy 
may not rest upon irrefutable foundations, the fact 
of prime importance to be recognised is that 
voices the woes of hundreds or thousands of his 
fellow-countrvmen and countrywomen. 1 cite some 
testimonies ol appreciation of his position and o! 
his work, mostly from women — not a tithe of the 
number it were possible to collect; and I largely 
cite those which show that Moses Harman is 
regarded throughout the United States of America 
as a hero, revered by the poor as their friend. 



"Sau* Baii.bv Fowl 
for the battle. My armour is 
O ye title ami brave, around 
up our Light -bearer for ever 
if it takes us all-all ihi 



vrote as follows :— ' I'm ready 
! Comrades rally once again, 
noble Luci/cr banner. Hold 
We'll fight it out on this line 
we older soldiers have 
yet to live. . . . Comrades, one and alt, if any feel the 
I'-'asi diffident iib-u'. facing this C(nii-sl"ckinn foe read over and 
over again the brave editorials of H. and W., in Lucifer, April 
27th. Those burning words of unparalleled heroism will be as 
jinmorUd as Thomas I'aine's " Crisis." TheirefTecl will he as was 
liu- effect of that Crisis upon our revolutionary forefathers. Their 
i- on sequences as triumphant ! Can I say more ? Only this : 
Upon the banner of this victory we shall read — No more sex- 
slavery for Woman or Tor Man. Our daughters shall bear for 
earth, henceforth sweet children of love 1 

Viiaxs for Freedom and Truth, 
Philadelphia, Pa, SAUA BAILEY FOWLER." 



" I wish 1 bad power to thunder in the ears of all mortals 
the very principles you are promulgating, and one more wish 
thai I had llie dimes and dollars to help you out of this presunl 
dilemma, I would give it as freely as the water flows down 
stream. But I must content myself with sending this small 
mile at present. Mrs. ANGEUNE WILSON." 



Ol.I 



:, CAl.lt 



"1 wish I could send you Ihe price oik- hundred timss 
anil lake ii in books, for I need them all. 

Your fricn-d and subscriber, 
Julian, Calif. SARA VAN AKMAN ' 

"Bko. Human— 

Here find $1,00 to apply — well, anywhere you ch 
to put it. I will iry to do better in future. 

Yours for an uplifted humanity through an emancipated 
motherhood, 

ANNA C. WAIT." 
Lincoln, Kan. 

"M. Harman— 

Dear Sir, — Allow me to (.-nrigralulau- ymi Tor [he bravery 

of soul as well as hands, to sland for Ihe truth 

Fraternally, 

T. MAY WHEELER. 
Editor It-'imuu'i Newt, Indian Ai-OLts, Ikd. 



11 Oh '. il you hove heard, as 1 have, the stories that 
women can i ell who have pone on year after year bearing and 
rearing children, the Buffering the) end le, the brutality of their 
husbands while they were with child, '.he years when they look 
forward to no rarceue ftoro iirir ttmble burdens but death, 
you would surely try to help them and not lake from them 
their only hope. , . . 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE CROFF. 
Denver, Colo. 

"Cousin Mosks— 

I do not like your religion, but your paper is doing trior 
for the poor women than the popular gospel is (or sinners. 
Those that wish may spurn it from their homes, but 
it is read by honest men it makes betler husbands of them. 
That aH'ful letter— such crimes are not isolated. Some i 
quite so bad have been told me by poor helpless women t 
,-e read thai letter. 



I, for DUi wish every woman in [he land — that is, every 
true and honest woman — could read il and add her testimony 
lo the long list of evils that result from our present marriage 
laws. I send you my Utile mite, with a prayer that you shall 
succeed in all yuur lawful and honest efforts to lift my helpless 
sisters to a proper sphere in our social life. 
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CHARLOTTA HARMAN. 



" . . . . The marriage institution was a pari of 
system of slavery. And is yet, and will be, till women demi 
liberty of soul and body. 

The Markland letter is iinly one instance among thousands 
much worse. A lady friend of mine was taken insane after the 
birth of her child, through abuse Her family knew it. Divorce 
should be in the hands of the women, and the courts have 
little lo do about it. Yours for Justice and Progress, 

FLORA WARDALl.-hOX." 



"Has Moses llarman lived in vain? I think the 
s verdict of those who know the facts of his life, of 
his suffering, <jI' hi* impri»>[iii!C-:ii, will be that a nobler purpose, 
a higher resolve, was born in their souls from the contemplation 
of the life and work of our friend. 

I know that I should have lacked the courage to [ 
cliim the truth as I use it through every discouragement but 
for the influence of that example ol unselfishness. Human 
arithmetic cannot compute the grand results (hat flow from one 
poor life spent in the service of his fellows. 

D. C. DAV1II.'- 



The position of Harman as a constructive 
philosopher may not rank high. He cannot be 
said to claim to have any complete and coherent 
system of sexual ethics ; whilst the precise extent 
to which he would allow that any grave emend- 
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define. 

Simultaneously with his last being led to 
prison, he issued an excellent quarterly magazine 
called Our New Humanity, which for style of pub- 
lication in the matter of paper, type, and general 
appearance, is far ahead of Lucifer, though the 
latter has improved much in these respects of late. 
Our New Humanity, which was conducted during 
the year of Harman's last incarceration by Lillian 
Harman, is instructive in a marked degree, and of 
the papers which have made some sensation, one 
by Moses Harman on ''Motherhood in Freedom" 
is noteworthy, though few here will endorse the 
doctrines advocated. This would almost dispel 
with the raison d'etre of the Legitimation League, 
for the New Woman of Harman's ideal is to 
address the father of her children somewhat in 
this wise; "I shall want help in raising my child. 
If you prove yourself worthy I will let you know, 
but, till I let you, you must presume nothing." 

Harman's life-work — the sustentation of Lucifer 
and Our New Humanity — through fire and storm, 
has afforded reform writers on sex questions me 
for the expression of their views, which might 
otherwise have been wanting. Amongst them ; 
the names of Lucinda B. Chandler, Lucy 
Coleman, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Lizzie 
Holmes, Rachael Campbell, Ella Wheeler, Matilda 
Josiyn Gage, Lillie D. White, Elmina Drake 
Slenker, Flora W. Fox, May Clifford Hurd, Helen 
H. Gardener, Sada Bailey Fowler, May L. Collin; 
Juliet H. Severance, Albini L. Washburn, Elsi 
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May Wilcox, Florence Johnson, May Huntley, Cart 
Hienzen, Francis Barry, James S, Denson, C. J. 
James, James Theirry, James W. Adams, Clinton 
Loveridge, Cyrus W. Coleridge, Ernest Win 
Emit F. Ruedebusch, and R. B. Kerr, an 
member of the Legitimation League. These are 
a few who have found Lucifer or Our Nevi Humanity 
the medium for expressing their thoughts, or for 
advertising their works. 

It must not be supposed that Heywood and 
Harman were the only people who suffered under 
the Comstock Postal Law. tntolerani 
first show itself in 1873, for Comstock boasted 
that there " were four publishers on the 2nd of 
March last. To-day three of these are in tliei 
graves, and it is charged by their friends that I 
worried them to death. Be that as it were, 1 a: 
sure that the world is better off without them 
The famous Act which benrs his name was 1 
amendment to the Post Office Act of the previous 



of 1877, Comstock wrote 
me, ordering from 
Bennett the latter's Open Letter to fesus Christ, 
and How do Mansupials Propagate, by A. B. 
Bradford. Bennett was charged, and admitted to 
bail in $1,500. Colonel Ingersoll enquir 
Washington whether it was the intention of the 
Government to suppress scientific literature ; 
as it clearly appeared that the charge had been 
improperly brought, orders were sent from Wash- 
ington for the case against Mr. Bennett to be 
dismissed. Bennett was arrested again in 1878 for 
mailing Heywood's Cupid's Yokes, and sentenced to 



ITT 
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months' imprisonment the following year, 
petition of 200,000 signatures was presented : 
his release, to President Hayes. A petition for the 
Repeal of the Comstock Law, with 50,000 signa- 
tures, was presented to Congress by General 
Butler. 

In 1882 the Powers so terrified Mr. Walt 
Whitman's Publishers that they repudiated their 
Contract to publish " Leaves of Grass." Undaunted, 
Walt Whitman secured new Publishers, and 
Benjamin R. Tucker (Editor of Liberty) sold the 
book, advertised it, and announced to the District 
Attorney, to the Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to the Postmaster of 
Boston, and to Anthony Comstock, that he offered 
the same for sale, inviting them to test the question 
as to the legality of selling it, ''and to avoid 
unnecessary trouble and make the evidence of sale 
indisputable, to deliver a copy to you in my own 
person at such place in Boston as you may 
designate and take payment therefor." 

Here is another example of Comstock methods, 
given by Hey wood. A member of the Chicago 
Secular Union, Mr. George Wilson, was written to 
for four books. To the Comstockian parties under 
an assumed name, a clerk sent the parcel. We 
are not told what the books were, but that "Two 
of ihem are in the Public Library in Chicago, one 
of them has been in print and sold indiscriminately 
for sixty years, and another is a classical work, and 
has been admitted as proper publication to be sent 
through the mails." 

The result of this was a sentence 
years' hard labour. 
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private correspondence of Elmina 
Drake Slenker was tampered with, and a prosecu- 
tion actually resulted in a conviction. 
Counsel, Mr. E. W. Chamberlain, was able to have 
set aside. In The Next Revolution, a magazine 
issued some years ago from the office of Lucifer, 
Mr. Chamberlain cites numerous decisions by which 
it is permissible for the Post Office to tamper wi 
letter and other decisions to the contrary effect. 

"The year 1889 marked an abortive against 
Sadie Bailey Fowler's book ' Irene.' The appearance 
of the Defence Association upon the scene warded 
off the persecution.'' 

Harman wrote to me respecting this present 

" I wish 10 say a word or two in regard to Mrs, Lois Wais- 
brooker, [he Editor of the Taper ' Foundation I'rineiples,' and the 
author of several books and pamphlets on the sex question — 
heredity and maternity — copies of which I had the pleasure and 
the hinor of sending to 70U. If mention is made ol the work on 
the line of Sex Reform in the United Stales, it seems to me that 
such mention Would be quite imperfect without notice of the work 
of one whom I regard as perhaps the most able and ihe most 
itntiritifl of all the American Sex -reformers, Lois Wjisbrooker." 

Foundation Principles, I regret to say, no longer 
lives. Conducted on the lines of Lucifer, it did the 
same excellent work, and, like Lucifer, its venerable 
editor did not profess to hold the key to all the riddles 
of the problem of sex. Answering a corresponds 
Lois Waisbrooker wrote : — 

" 1 do not profess to do anything except to 

try to set people thinking. I cannot formulate 

a detailed plan for people to follow." 

Lois Waisbrooker is a voluminous author, her 

.books including Helen Harlow's Vote, The Fountain of 
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Life, A Sex Revolution, The Occult Forres ol Sex T 
Perfect Motherhood, and My Century Plant. Many of 
her pages are devoted to criticism of the argum 
of Varietists- These criticisms — also much beside in 
her writings — are largely based upon alleged physio- 
logical and " spiritual" facts and economic theories, 
which would by no means meet with universal 
acceptance. 

It is the proud privilege of Lois Waisbrooker to 
rank amongst the persecuted. In 1894 she w 
arrested for publishing in Foundation Principles 
June 5th, the letter of a lawyer, and released on be 
in the sum of 300 dollars. The lawyer in question 
had not lived with his wife as a wife for years 
could not. I.ois Waisbrooker tried to persuade him 
from entering into underhanded relations with other 
women. She remarked it as curious that her arrest 
should follow the issue of her paper when ii 
come over to the Populist party or to some of thei 
principles. The old lady of 70 was allowed two 
hours to finish her dinner and inform her friends. 
E. W. Chamberlain was again to the fore, writing for 
the Arena an article under the title, " In the mil 
Wolves." Petitions and resolutions of sympathy from 
women's councils and other bodies flowed in. The 
case was adjourned "to the Fall."— seemingl 
account of the heat of the weather. I find no further 
particulars of it til! 1896, when an " agreed Statement 
of Facts'' was arrived at between the United State- 
Attorney and Defendant's Attorney, and this, so far 
as I am aware, settled the matter. The next news, 
about her is her removal to Antioch. California. 
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Like Harman, Lois Waisbrooker is widely 
appreciated by the poor and suffering, as the following 
extracts testify : — 

"I have had -opportunity to learn the character of Lois 
Waisbrooker, and have read her writings, and it is my opinion 
that ' If Christ came to Chicago, and heard of Lois Waisbrooker 's- 
work, and the persecution she is now suffering, He would come' on. 
to Topeka, and scourge the hypocrites for their cruel treatment 
of this reformer.' 

W. S. BELL, 

In Progressive Thinke*.'" 



Brooklyn. 
" My Dear Sister Lois — 

The news of your arrest has reached us, and I write to- 
assure you of our sympathy and goodwill. I have known you 
by reputation from childhood, and, personally, for some fifteen, 
years, and cannot conceive of you doing an intentional wrong, 
nor any injury to any one. 

ANNIE E. K. PANKHURST." 



"How grandly you are crowning your life-work. 1 
congratulate you. 

LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. " 
Dansville, N.Y. 



" Those books are too-too-too magnificent ; that is all I can. 
call them. The long years of longing, yearning, hunting for the 
4 Elixir of Life,' the * Fountain of Youth,' — to think of the answer 
coming at last — that is from generation to regeneration. 

You must feel good over it, and rejoice for the heart* 
brimful of thankfulness that are overflowing towards you. I might 
say the great flood- tide returning ought to be large enough to bear 
you up to the very door of heaven, but please don't go in, but 
come back here to the rest of us who need you so much. 

Oak Hill, Pa. MARY R. WHITSON." 



" V'our little sheet is at hand, anil have read its strong, 
fi H^iiit; articles will] pi '.'.-. -'1 1 1.' asi'i pinlii. 1 do wan I your scientific 
work on se\, hut must wait a wee. 

Grant, Ind. MARY W. BARE." 

'' On, cheerily on, sister, in yoor grand work. . . . 
Isolated as I am [mm congenial society, 1 could still be happy 
I could (In ever so little to oitl you. My sympathy is ever wi 

Mrs. M. HANSON." 



" I can see that women are advancing all along the li 
they are commencing to think for themselves. I hope to liv< 
.see the dawn of the new era when women will be free. I feel 
that yon will have success. The only sad thing about it 
your life is so near its close, and there are so few who have the 
energy and pluck to go ahead wilh the work of freeing women. 
Your little friend, 

Wichita, Kak. ISIS B. martin." 

" The paper is simply immense, and, surely, the mothers of 
the world will sustain it. I will do all [ can for it and Lucifer. 
They are the papers, for ihey begin at bed- rook to build. I wish 
you every success and long life to see the fruition of your blessed 
work. Yours truly, 

, MTNN. CORA A. HORSE " 
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Mrs. E. H. TAYLOR." 



Abil 






'• ' The Fountain of Life, or the Threefold Power of Sex.' 
It is the grandest exposition of the true principles of womanhood I 
have ever read. Surely the angels directed your pen to portray 
their inalienable rights. We have had the former before, b 
have given us the full reading that will free the souls and bodies ol 
women from sex slavery. Wishing you it king lease of days in 
which lo carry on the good work, 

Fraternally, 
San Beknardino, Cal. F. M. THILEY, M.D." 
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" Your paper and hunks are doing mote good for humanity 
than all (lie old bibles that could be crowded into a forty-foot baxo. 
Vour book ough; to be in the hands of every married and unmarried 
man and woman in the world, although it is ahead of the limes 
many years. When you have passed on I hope ihere will be some 
■:i^her gone! martyr to take up your pen, and wield it for hnmanily 
os you have. If you have never worn diamonds in this life, you 
will on the other side of life. Mas. L. K. CHII.DS." 

Cous-cjl Bluffs, Ia. 

•■ ' Koundalion Principles" by some meai.s found lis way 
to me, and, after having read it with deep interest, am (atitfied 
it is Ju;: what I have wanted tn see for a long time. I am 
not in a situation just now lo i.ilwnlii' fur the pipir. bur waul 
it, and will send (or it as soon as I can. I am an old soman, 
fifty-three jeiUi old, and have a family to take care ol, so money is 

very scarce I have never seen anything in my 

life that seemed to be what I hail hunted for until your paper 
came. With kind wishes, 

Mrs, ROSE C DUNHAM." 
Mammoth Sphim;.-;, Arkansas. 



" You have undertaken a great work, and if you do not 
aixi)iupli..!i all vmi would like to, you will have done your 
duty, and future generations will give you the praise you 
deserve now. I have read "A Sex Revolution," and lent it 
10 all who would read it. It is a grand little book. 

With belt wishes for your success, I remain, 



Ixacon, Mo. 






LOUISi: IIAkVlH.' 



As this booklet is a record of the American 
Inquisition, the case of Lillian Harm an properly 
follows within its purview. Although she may not 
have used the U.S. mails for the transmission of 
indictable matter, she has been honoured with the 
touch of the jailer's hands. She is furthermore 
honoured by tile possession of a name, the appeal 



to which, i 
cost me my 
Association. 
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conjunction with that of Hey wood, 
membership of the Personal Right> 
Moreover, to her and to E. C. Walker, 
her paramour, I owe a greater debt of gratitude 
for the moulding of my opinions than to any other 
writer or correspondent prior to the publication of 
Emil F. Ruedebusch's The Old and The Neat Ideal? 
E. C. Walker and Lillian Harman contractec 
an " Autonomistic Marriage." They knew some- 
thing of the risk they ran, as, some years before, 
in the State of Minnesota, two persons, Mr. Miller 
and Mattie E, Strickland, had been arrested (after 
the birth of their child), and a fine of 25 dollars 
was imposed on Miller. Mattie Strickland's father 
was a judge, so I am informed ; but her punish- 
ment, if any, I do not know. Nor do I know 
whether similar prosecutions for this "crime "have 
been more frequent in the United States than i 
commonly supposed. However, Kansas awoke and 
defended her honour. J udge Crozier, of Leavenworth, 
appears to have delivered the extraordinary 
that though Edwin and Lillian were unmarried, the; 
could be prosecuted for bigamy if either married. 
To unmarry these unmarried persons, or to 
them, or to appease the local or national wrath, 
Mr. Crozier seized upon an expedient which a 
journal thought that, as a judicial decision, the 
Supreme Court might upset. Seventy-five days i 
Oskaloosa would unmarry or cure Walker, while 
45 days there was calculated to have the 
effect on Lillian. This is a fine piece of moral 

* Published by [he Author, Mayville, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
147 ]i|'.. I'rii'-.r ju dints, (in English money 2-6, including postage). 
Hound in cloth, $>t, postage IO cents. 



arithmetic. I have omitted to suggest, in my cor- 
respondence with Mr. Walker, that this was possibly 
his second offence ! The law is usually more severe 
on the woman in a matter of sexual dereliction, 
and I can only surmise that Mr. Crozier was 
thirsting for fame in setting this startling precedent. 
In addition to this they had to pay the costs of 
the prosecution. It is pathetic to read Harman's 
lament : — 

" By day and by night the harrowing recol- 
lection is ever present with me: MY CHILD 
IS IN JAIL ! My darling, only daughter is 
shut out from the sweet light of day — confined 
alone in a 6 by 10 iron cage, within the dark, 
dank, and dismal stone walls of the county 
prison ! . . None but parents of daughters 
just entering womanhood can appreciate my 
feelings, and these parents will not feel it 
strange that I feel like working day and night 
to earn money enough to pay my daughter's 
i from the clutches of her captors!— for 
must regard them. ' But how 

Edwin,' it will be asked. ' Is there no 
near relative that longs for his release from the 
same bondage?' Ves, most truly there is. An 
aged, pale, and careworn woman, with feeble 
steps, walks to and fro between the Lucifer office 
and her lonely room in a distant part of the town. 
At the office, notwithstanding her age (three- 
score and ten), and feebleness, she folds, pastes, 
and directs papers, folds pamphlets, keeps the 
desk in order, and does what she can to supply 
Lillian's vacant place. This aged, feeble, and 
faithful woman is Edwin Walker's mother. He 



such : 
about 



is her only child, and besides him she has nc 

relative now living. " 

But both Edwin and Lillian sternly rebelled 
against payment of the costs of the prosecution (as 
distinct from the costs of the defence). I am glad to 
record that though both served their imprisonment, 
they have not married. They have not even assumed 
the same name. They have jointly edited a paper, 
Fairplay Edwin Walker is associated with the 
Trulhseeker'm New York. Lillian helps her father 
now in Chicago. The protest against this persecu- 
tion included a pamphlet of letters by John R. Keho, 
of Longmount, Colorado, and a voice from England, 
from Thomas Squire Barrett, one of the oldest 
members of the Legitimation League. 

Lillian Harman ranks, in my estimation, facile 
princeps amongst new women for incisive, fearless 
criticism. Unfortunately she is not a voluminous 
author, though an excellent correspondent. For 
specimens of het writing the reader should send 
for Lucijer for the latter part of 1895, and for 
1896, — and should continue to subscribe. 
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